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Soon after, Britain and Egypt settled 
outstanding and complex financial 
problems resulting from the Suez 
crisis, and on December | Britain 
and the UAR re-established diplo- 
matic relations which had been sev- 
ered in 1956, when Britain took part 
in the invasion of Suez. Meanwhile 
West German and Italian technical 
assistance to, and trade with, Egypt 
increased. 

The significant point about the re- 
sumption of Western aid and trade 
with the UAR is that it has taken 
place without political fanfare. It 
is a long time since anyone in ofh- 
mentioned 
Western “imperialist bases.” The 
West has said nothing more about 
protecting Suez or about new defense 
pacts. The truth seems to be that 
both sides have come to appreciate 


cial Cairo circles has 


the advantages of political disengage- 
ment. This mutual discovery has 
been considerably helped by actual 
events. President Nasser has learned 
the risks in leaning too far toward 
the East in order to snub the West. 
The United States and its allies ap- 
pear to have learned that neutralists 
are not all Communists at heart. 


Leadership by Example 


President Nasser appears to have 
important truth. 
This is that the way to leadership of 


learned another 
the Arab world is not by force or 
conspiracy, but by one’s own exam- 
ple. Nasser, who had contributed a 
good deal to the internal upheavals 
in Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia 


and Iraq in the last three years—and 


had failed in his objectives—has now 


adopted a new approach to Arab 
unity which promises better success: 
that is to transform Egypt and the 
UAR into going concerns. This is a 
very formidable task, but an ines- 
capable one if Egypt is to set the pace 
for modern Arab society. It involves, 
for example, such additional respon- 
sibilities for Egypt as the need to 
foster industrialization in Syria as 
well as in Egypt. 

There are signs that Nasser’s re 
cent assignment of two top officials 
to new tasks in Syria, Field Marshal 
Abdul Hakin Amer and Colonel Mo- 
hamud Riad, replacing the unworka- 
ble team of Colonel Abdul Hamid 
Serraj and Baath leader Akram Hou 
rani, means a new deal in Syrian eco 
nomic development. General Amer 
has been at pains to explain that the 
economies of Egypt and Syria must 
each be strengthened before they can 
be merged. Syrian business leaders 
are being consulted, and an attempt 
is evidently being made to leave more 
scope for local autonomy in economic 
matters. Because of the unusual two- 
year drought Syria's acute need for 
wheat is being met by diversion of 
American shipments from Alexan 
dria to Latakia. And the causes of 
possible disaffection within the UAR 
are being scrutinized with particular 
care to prevent any gravitation to 
ward Iraq on the part of responsible 
Syrians. 

It is clear that the one safe card 
for President Nasser to play just now 
is the economic card. If he can pro- 
vide a better life for the population 
of the UAR, he will have scored in 
his competition with Iraq. In Iraq. 


in spite of all the high-sounding -e 
forms promised by Premier Abdul 
Karim Kassem, little if any materia! 
benefit has resulted from his regime. 
If the Communist element in Iraq 
has achieved nothing else, it has sux 
ceeded in keeping the Iraqi leader off 
balance and has worked to prevent 
the accomplishment of his interna! 


social reforms. 


Nasser's New Approach 


Chaos in Iraq theretore gives Pres: 


new ip 


dent Nasser time to try a 
proach which is already yielding r 
sults. For example, the new Nik 
waters agreement between Egypt and 
the Sudan reached on November 8 
represents a triumph for moderation 
in both countries. A 30-year stalk 
mate has been broken by the agre« 
ment between the two governments 
to share the waters which wil! be 
saved when the High Dam is built 
at Aswan. A year ago, when Eg 
was trying to establish forces 
strategic point on the Sudanese 

der, the agreement would have 
impossible. Even King Hussein of 
Jordan has been persuaded that it 
in his interest to fraternize with the 
UAR leaders, now that he and they 
agree on the threat of communism 
Lebanon has restored trade relation 
with the UAR and assured President 
Nasser of its neutrality in his quar: 
with Premier Kassem. 

The result has been a year of rela 
tive but anxious quict in the Arab 
world. The anxiety involves Iraq, 
where any day another crisis may 
threaten the equilibrium of the entire 
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av Divided Europe — Cooperation or Crisis? 


always a ta 
For 


Europe is divided in half a dozen 


“Divided Europe is 


vorite subject for columnists. 


ways—and these divisions are often 


changing 
The principal division, of course, 
hat between East and West—be 


tween the Soviet satellites and the 
tree nations of Western | urope, cut 
off from each other by the line that 
runs through divided Germany. But 
other divisions, many of 


Western 


West rn cconomn 


there ire 


them purely There is the 


division, between 
the “inner six” and the “outer sev 
en.” There is the diplomatic division, 
between the 


“tough policies of 


France and West Germany toward 
Moscow and 


Britain, often, but not 


the “soft position of 
alw ivs, sup 
ported by the United States. There is 


the nuclear division, with France re 


fusing nuclear missile bases to the 


United States, as contrasted with 


Britair Italy, which are 
And the 
ences within NATO 


coop 


re are differ 


ourse, the 
principal n | urope. 
Sut it mistake for 


(me ri 


genuine 


that unity 
h side of that 


Iron (¢ 


exists on ca 


urtain. Fast of the urtain, 


disunity not publicized—but it is 


there, ss we know trom 


Poland 


divisions 


events 1n 
ind Hungary. And as for 
umong the Western na 
tions, they get ample daily coverage 
Many 


div mions are 


in the world press. of these 


free-world serious, al 
though not to the point of threaten 
ing disaster, as is often suggested by 
public speakers and editorial writers. 

The saying goes that “if a house 
divided against itself, that house 
stand.” But the is that 


innot tact 


this particular house divided—Eu 
rope—is standing not only well into 
its second postwar decade, but secins 
capable of standing for some time to 
come. In fact, to many observers this 
house divided seems stronger than 
ever. Certainly Western Europe has 
staged a spectac ular economic recov 
ery that the Marshall planners of a 
decade ago could scarcely have antici 
pated. Meanwhile the Eastern, Com 
munist, part of Europe, has also im 
} 


proved its lot as the years have gone 


by—although the latest reports from 


W 


Poland and Hungary tell of tighter 


and tougher Kremlin rule there. 


Why ‘House Divided’ Stands 


The reason why a divided Europe 


continues to stand, and even to pros 
per, is that no one, capitalist or Com 
munist, in his right mind, can con 
template the alternative. The alterna 
nuclear clash be 


tive would be a 


tween the two sides for control of 


Europe. An atom-blasted, strontium 
contaminated Europe would not only 
be a liability but a disaster for the 


Continent as well as a global danger 


For no one is sure that a | uropean 
could be mited to 


nuclear clash 


kurope. On the contrary, many are 
sure it could not be so limited. 

The problem the diplomats face, 
then, is to prevent a European mili 
tary stalemate from becoming trans 
formed into a political status quo 
Since neither side feels it safe to try 
and force revision on the other by a 
test of arms, political unity in Europe 
can only come by mutual agreement. 
And mutual agreement means mu 
tual concessions however distasteful 
such a thought is to Dean Acheson 
and others who regard any conces 


sion as appeasement. By contr: 


1 by Secretary of State 


Christian Herter, as well as by 


F. Ke 
States am! 


former United 


U.S.S.R., is 


(,ceorge nnan, 


vassador to the 


that quid pro quo concessions can 


possibly 


not only be 1, but may } 


open road to genuine 
peace 
As ot 


however, the 


St ites on 


position 
Berlin and 
crmany 


on a unites just what it 


was when t neva foreign minis 
p in a deadlock 
on August 9. True the 


urity and Ger 


ters mect 
whole 


question ¢ ins x 


man unification is being restudied by 


America restudy 


h matt United Nations par 


suc 


ticipatio administration of 


Serlin at f sition of the East 


German in to be consid 


ered, « mitth are iltimately dis 


carded however, 


no sigt 


that to « United States is seri 


ously considering the surrender ofl 
Allied i i ights in 


anyone, 


Serlin to 
separat¢ 
Crer 
Nikita S 


}™ ace Iwo 
manvyvs 
Khrushcl 
The | ~stud 
ame restuqdy 
question of disarma 
nen Berlin, ts 
sure agenda. 


Some progress has been made in 


East-West talks at Geneva on nuclear 
rise attacks. So far, no 
’ 


tests and 
hard decisions have been taken about 
possible armaments changes for Eu 


rope, although the impression is 
growing in Bonn and Paris that the 
United 


troops | 


States may withdraw its 
the Continent 
Neat STANFORD 


} 
ne artictes 


fe 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


U.S. Cast in Dual Role 


President Eisenhower's triumphal 
journey through Europe and Asia, 
which New 


Delhi, with masses of wildly cheer- 


reached a climax in 
ing Indians acclaiming him as “the 
prince of peace” and mahatma (great 
soul), has dramatized the dual role 
in which the President, and thus the 
United States, is cast as we enter 
1960. 

For Turkey, Pakistan and Iran 
the United States is the defender of 
its allies against military aggression 
by the U.S.S.R. For India the United 
States is the peacemaker which, it is 
hoped, will bring to fruition hopes 
tor a negotiated settlement between 
the Western and Soviet blocs. 

The two roles are not incompati 
ble; and the President has made it 
clear that continued firmness in mili- 
tary defense will bring about and in 
sure the peace which, as India’s Presi 
dent Rajendra Prasad said in greet 
ing the President on December 9, is 
now glimmering on the horizon. If, 
however, as seems increasingly likely. 
the emphasis in 1960 is to be toward 
peace rather than on further prepara 
tion for war, then fresh ideas and 


actions will have to be devised. 


New Portents 


Portents of such ideas and actions 
are beginning to emerge both in the 
United States and in Western Eu- 
rope. Here are six portents: 

1. New Look at U.S. Armaments. 
Both for military reasons and for 
reasons of economy, there is more 
and more talk about the possibility 
of withdrawing American forces 
from Western Europe. In anticipa 
tion of this eventuality, Chancellor 


Konrad 


Charles de Gaulle have been discuss 


Adenauer and President 


ing the need for a European “third 
force.” Increases in Germany's arma 
ments, particularly in naval ships, 
are being advocated by some Ameri 
can spokesmen, notably Admiral Ar 
leigh A. Burke. 

2. New Role for NATO. li the a 
cent on the military role of NATO 
is to be muted, the question is being 
asked whether the time has not come 
to emphasize NATO's role as an eco 
nomic coalition, often stressed in the 
past by Canada. 

NATO, some Adlai 


E. Stevenson did in 1957), might be 


suggest (as 


used to pool the financial and pro 
duction resources of the West, both 
to meet the economic challenge of 
the U.S.S.R. and to raise funds for 
the newly developing countries, in 
addition to funds already allocated 
for that purpose by the United States. 
Others, however, contend that the 
use of NATO, a military alliance, to 
distribute aid, would be resented by 
countries only recently freed from 
Western colonial rule. 

3. New Aid 
NATO, some propose that the West 


ern allies create a new agency to ac 


{ge ney. Instead of 


celerate and intensify the develop 
Asian, Middle 


\trican countries. 


ment of Fastern and 

A step toward joint action in this 
direction was announced on Decem 
ber 11, when it became known in 


Washington that a_ three-country 
team composed of Joseph M. Dodge, 
President Eisenhower's first director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Dr. 
Abs, a 


banker, and Sir Oliver Franks, for 


Hermann J. West German 
mer British ambassador to the Unit 
ed States and chairman of Lloyds 
Bank in 


the economic 


London, would survey 


needs of India and 


| 


Pakistan and the aid required 


‘North-South’ Problem 


This announcement aroused par 


has bx cn 


ticular interest because it 
reported that Sir Oliver Franks, du 
ing a visit to Washington early } 
December, had urged a new look at 
toreign aid. According to James Res 
ton of The New York Times, he 
preoccupied not with the “East 
West” but with the “North-Sout! 
problem—the problem of th 
tionships of the industrialized 
tions of the north to the underck 
oped and developing nations 
south. His proposal is “that the | 


ed States join as an equal part 


industrialized 


with the other 
tries in an international commiuttec 
guide these relationships: to 
the magnitude of the probler 
discuss questions of priority a 
gramming and, if possible, to 
on a general program in wh 
nation would assume and coor 
its fair share of the burce 
Oliver is quoted as saying: “! 
understate when I say that the w 
balance will shift decisively 
us if we fail.” 


was su 


> 


Another approach 
by Anthony Nutting, former Brit: 


minister of state for iffairs 
in the New York Herald Tribune 


] ? 


“The Free World must devise some 


foreign 


December 1959, when he 


international machinery to help the 


underdeveloped countries to sel] their 


products.” In his opinion, this ts 


“every bit as important as the actua 
development of backward areas. But 
it has been badly neglected in West 
" 


cre 


ern planning, and capitalism is t 


a serious disadvantage 


fore today at 


(Continued on page ¢ 


FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Has U.S. Priced 


=o 


ss 


itself Out 
of Europe ? 


Mr. Hasbrou k, an 


Tribune nee 


1 SCTHIWCCRKIY 


1950 


oiun 


The story goes that somconec asked 
th Sears Roebuck if he 


States had priced 


we pres! lent of 
thought the United 


! ! 
self out of world markets 


His reply 


was short and to the point I'm still 

buying here 

if 18 hard to see how 
1 look at 


a moment the 


In fact invone 


facts can 


idea that 


Mates 1s no longer capa 


ng its own in world trade 


iM 
cw produc ts and 


ur costs are 


' 
} 


ive, and of these more 


later. But in the over-all picture our 


ire justihed by our produc 


1 the enormous variety. 


ality and advance 1 design ol 


i risk world mar 


Postwar Trade Surplus 


t dozen hg should be 


onfound 


the war world 


irom $ 


illion te 


ind the 


vot dimin 
} 


holds manutac 


tured alone considered 


Uhe 
ta } ropean « irs hill 


merc 


ind the 


rise if} 


our streets 


ind | uropean landise is on all 


our iters has led Americans to 


believe that ng swamped 


with foreign goods. But the truth is 


ign g 
that imports as a percentage of our 
} 


gross national product have been go 


idily down ever since the war 


a) 


Finally and most convincing of 


ll are the trade figures. In every 


year since the war through 1958, ex 


cept for 1947 when it was higher, the 


United States has had a track 
varying between $1 bil 
billion, and a surplus on 


count of trom $2 billion 


| 


with several slight excel 


loss of gold ind dollar 
been the subject ol son 
dictions of late, is due ent 


vate and government 
and investments abroad 
of 1958 our investment 


abroad amounted to $59.2 


investments and 
States. 
To 


world 


sure, the 


have been build 


* 
gold and dollar resery 


something has h 


in the last { years. It 


W orld WwW if 


cver since 


| 
full consent of our 


the ipprobation 


Ihe improvement in 


position of other 


} coun 


ered essential if world 


flourish and our custor 


be torced to maintain 


' 
igainst dollar imports 
} 


of the world now hold so 


lion, and none of them 
ish this in tor 


This in | 


pertect conhde: 


tendency to « 


massive manner 


they have 
stability of the dollar and 


quacy of our gold holdings, which 
still amount to about $20 billios 

It is true that in the 
years our ¢cxports have 
But 
structural correction in wor 


The Suez 


this is nothing mx 


crisis and it 


editor of the European ed ) t the 


by Jan Hasbrouck 


America writer, has been financial 


New York Herald 


im ith Toward One 


Ameri 


abnor 


in Exports Not Alarming 
p 


y direc 
for the 

1. wrote 
npetitive 
it 1s not 
import 

evi 

Ss pri 

1 


irkets 


Prices have, of course, risen in this 
country in the past three years. They 
have risen to about the same extent 
in Canada, slightly more in some 
Western European countries and 
slightly less in others. Competition 
in world markets is becoming much 
keener and the easy export markets 
of the past are gone. That is largely 
because, with increased output, the 
export capacity of Western Europe 
and Japan has greatly increased, not 
because the United States’ costs have 
risen disproportionately.” 

As far as Europe is concerned, the 
outlook for American exports is by 
no means discouraging. Our exports 
to Europe have been held down until 
now by restrictions on dollar pur- 
chases made necessary for balance-of- 
payments reasons. But no major 
European country now has any ex 
cuse to discriminate against dollar 
goods and, in fact, the nations of 
Western Europe are busy lifting 
their restrictions on imports from 
American manufacturers. C. Doug- 
las Dillon, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, has proposed 
that a major review of tariffs and 
quotas be initiated in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) starting in 1961, and the 
nations of Europe are reconciled to 
the fact that in these negotiations the 
United States will no longer be will 
ing to coddle its allies. 


Common Market Prospects 


Take the six nations of the Com 
mon Market — France, Germany, 
Italy and the three Benelux coun- 
tries. This area is the world’s largest 
the third best 
United States 


and 
the 


Latin America and Canada. 


importer cus- 


tomer of after 

One quarter of our total exports 
to Europe consists of food and to- 
bacco, Of this, 30 percent goes to 
Senelux, 30 percent to Germany and 
40. percent to France and Italy. Un- 


der the Rome treaty, Benelux exter 
nal tariffs will rise, those of Germany 
will remain about the same and those 
of France and Italy will be reduced. 
It is therefore obvious that not only 
does the bulk of our food exports go 
to areas where tariffs will stay the 
same or fall, but the per capita tariff 
barrier of the Common Market will 
be lower than it is for the same area 
today. Finally, as the standard of 
living rises under the impetus of 
European integration, the demand 
for American agricultural produce, 


particularly tobacco, will increase. 


U.S. Raw Materials Needed 


Another 30 percent of American 
exports to the Common Market con 
sists of raw materials, not including 
coal and petroleum. In this category 
tariffs are negligible. It is considered 
certain that as Europe's economy ex 
pands it will have an ever growing 
need for American raw materials 
such as ores and textile fibers. The 
experts of GATT have predicted 
that between 1955 1975 the 
Common Market needs for 


raw materials will rise by 50 percent. 


and 
area's 
Coal and 


petroleum products 


make up another 20 percent of 
American exports to Europe. With 
the present overproduction of coal 
and the discovery of oil in the Sa 
hara, the short term outlook for these 
products is not good. But a long 
range prediction would be unwise. 
Since 1950 Europe's power con 
sumption has gone up eight percent 
a year, and it is estimated that in the 
course of the next 20 years this rate 
of increase will be considerably ac 
celerated. It should be borne in mind 
that today, and for the foreseeable 
future (unless freight rates undergo 
a startling change), it is possible to 
deliver American coal to European 
ports substantially cheaper than it 
can be produced from Europe's deep, 


narrow-seamed pits. 


The 


American exports to Europe consists 


remaining 25 percent of 
of manufactured products. Some ot 
these will meet higher tariffs in their 
customary markets—particularly fer 
tilizers, pharmaceutical and chemical 
products, electrical equipment and 
appliances, cars, ofhce equipment, 
mining equipment and machine 
tools. 

Here again, however, it should be 
kept in mind that as Europe expands 


1 


its producing facilities, it will need 


vast quantities of capital equipment 
France alone imported machine tools 
worth $30 million in 1954, $38 mil 
lion in 1956 and $60 million in 19 
As for consumer goods, lower tariffs 
per capita, the removal of dollar r 
strictions and rising standards of 

ing will inevitably provide a substa 


tial market for American goods 


U.S. Productivity High 
The America 


ability to exploit this market despite 


true criterion of 
the fact that our wages run substan 
tially higher than most European 
wages lies in relative producti 
Methods of measuring producti 
are relatively new, and compreher 


sive figures are hard to obtain. But a 


} 


very revealing study in this held, be 


lieved to be the first of its kind con 
ducted on such a scale, was issued 
last summer jointly by the Organiza 
tion for European Economic Cooy 
eration and the Department of Ap 
plied Economics at the University of 
This 
productivity industry by industry in 
the United States and Britain. While 


there are naturally minor variations 


Cambridge. study 


compares 


it is fair to consider British produc 


tivity as representative of that of 


. Northern Europe in general. 


The investigators found that in 
Ame Tl 


can productivity did not make up for 


of the 44 industries studied, 


the difference in wages. These were 


generally the industries where labor 


accounted tor a high percentage of 
the final product. Shipbuilding and 
ship repairing were at the bottom of 
the list, with American productivity 
only 11 percent above that of Britain. 


For 


spent on wages in England, $8.90 


every pound sterling ($2.80) 


was spent in the United States. This 
means that work which would cost 
$8.02 in an would 


Ameri in yard 


mi One 


In no 


pound in a British yard, 


other industry the 


bad 


American 


was 


as this, but others in 


did 


were wooicn and 


productivity 
ly wages 
extiles, tools cut 

pottery and 
other prot 14 in 
Ameri 


ibout 


the 


producti just 


rresponded with wage 


his group in sided clectric 


motors and generators, rubber prod 


otton spinning and weay 


ucts, $Oa] | 


ing, wicuMm, topacco tec) and rol] 


wirework, bolts and nuts. 


Expanding Industries 


The | 


ited States s shown to 
ases sub 


stantial, third gro of 16 


ncluded cans, 


product This grout 


iutomobi cs, agrK“ ultur ll mac hinery, 


electrical household equipment, stor 


age §«batterics, clectronics, paints, 


hemicals and paper p 


Ihe report, however, two 


yencral observations wl 1 are most 


encouraging to American exporters. 


The first is that the | juctivity gap 


widening in favor of the 


is steadily 4 
United States. The 


sccon 
the | 


greatest advant ige 


d more 


important, is that nited States 


has the in the in 


dustries automobiles, clectronics 


ind chemicals which are expand 


ing the fastest. 


Labor, of course, is not the only 


factor in costs ot produ tion. But it 


is the only one in which there is a 
wide difference between Europe and 


the United States. For instance, capi 


tal costs are usually higher in the 
United States, but raw material costs 
are generally lower. In fact, another 
study made by experts attached to 
the executive of the Common Mar 
ket 


terial costs average 


shows that American raw ma 


92 pe recent lowe I 
than those of Europe. 


Another The 


leading American corporations have 


factor 1s research. 


such immense resources, and the 


competition between then 


aftord 


o stiff 


that they can and 


pertorce 


must maintain research facilities 


a scale that even governments cise 


where in the world are 


match. By and large, firm 
their lead today by massiv 
search, and there is only a 
companies outside the | 


capable ol supporung a 
tort comparable to that ol 


(merican enterprises. 


There is one final fact which 


certainly should be mentioned in con 


‘ 


sidering the f American ex 


ports, parti ularly that of onsumer 


goods. Our domestic market is 


cnormous, and contains such a | uc 


proportion of people with money to 


spend on goods beyond the nere 


necessities of life and always cager 


for sore thin 


g new, that it is possible 


to launch on the market with good 


hope of success an endless ucopia 


pl 
products or new twists on old 
caus fi 


sic navy as 


of new 
products. I 


muc h 


hese prox 
appeal abroad as ney 
country. As the stan 
living of the world rises, part 
in Western Europe, there 
‘ver growing mar! 
such goods created by Am 
genuity. 


I 


Perhaps one day the iropean 


“ ill be 


firm here will be able to re 


market so rich and so vast 


that a 


create early 20th-century aut biles 


as a serious commercial 


-$. 


But for a long time to come Euro 


this kind of 


will have { ri 0 


peans whe thing 


American manu 
facture: American old-car 


company |! mn fact just opened an 


This, of 


gency in England. ot course, 
n the lux iry 
justrate not 
but also tl ad 
Ame an 


tacturers operatins i 


vantage manu 


market 


whose ) i k \ bx 


norm 


equaled « 


READING 


»> come, 


up 


ties which 


cannot 
therwise owing to a 
essionary 

5. New Drive 
Eisenhow n his sccember 11] 
he World 

in New Delhi. 


1 States has a pavil 


President 


for Food 


1 “world-wide war 


against hu! - iding that the 
world alre the 


knowledge 


requisite 


resources to 


assure 
the succes 


against hi 


Che war 
said, is “the sort 
of war ti exalts hu 
man being call to that war is 


‘enun the 


American exhibit: ‘Food—tamily 
triendship—treedom.’ ” 

Modern agriculture, the President 
said, is the most effective instrument 
tor abolishing the “hunger that ema- 
ciates the bodies of children; that 
scars the souls of their parents; that 
stirs the passions of those who toil 
endlessly and earn only scraps.” In 
this statement the President appar- 
ently agreed with the November 25 
Catholic 


Bishops ot the United States, who de 


statement of the Roman 
clared that increased food production 
is the answer to population growth 
in underdeveloped areas. The new 
drive for food promised by the Presi- 
dent will presumably require a 
change in the current policy of the 
United States, which at present pays 
farmers to limit production. 

6. New Outer Space Policy. \n 
spite of altercations in the United 
Nations General Assembly about Ti- 
bet and Hungary, the United States 
the U.S.S.R., 
tough bargaining, agreed to set up a 
UN the 


peaceful uses of outer space. The 


and after weeks of 


permanent committee on 
committee is to promote international 
cooperation in space research, under- 
take a study of legal problems arising 
from space exploration and, as a 
matter of immediate priority, work 
out arrangements for an internation- 
al 1960 or 


1961 “tor the exchange of experience 


scientihe conterence in 


in the peacetul uses of outer space.” 
The committee on outer space is to 
be composed of 12 Western-oriented 
nations, 7 Communist countries and 
5 neutrals. The members will be: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Britain, Canada, France, Iran, 
the United 


Union, 


Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
the Soviet 


Czechoslovakia, Albania, Bulgaria, 


States, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Austria, India, 
Lebanon, Sweden and the United 
Arab Republic. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
United States ambassador to the UN, 
described the agreement as “the most 
the 14 
years the UN has been in existence.” 

Thus, the 
picions and mutual attacks of the 


substantial ac hievement in 


while hostilities, sus 
cold war still persist, within and out 
side the United Nations, new moves 
in many fields of peacetime endeavor 
are gradually altering the frame of 


reference of the East-West conflict. 


Vera Micueres Dean 


Stevens 


(Continued from page 5a) 


Arab community. It 1s heightened by 
the recent angry exchanges between 
Premier Kassem and President Nas 
ser. Each claims to represent true 
Arab 


wider powers. For the moment it 1s 


nationalism and aspires to 
a battle of words; but the intensity 
of this battle diminishes the chances 


for a real closing of Arab ranks. 
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